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by the literature and speakers of both societies. The 
local sections will fulfill the manifold functions of 
"nerve ganglia" in the promotion of the peace cause in 
their respective localities. The precise relationship of 
these local sections to the State and National societies 
has yet to be worked out, and it is hoped that the light 
may be thrown on the solution of this problem at the 
May meeting of the American Peace Society. 

A Pennsylvania branch of the American School Peace 
League is in process of organization under the auspices 
of the P. A. and P. S. The society has undertaken 
also to reprint and distribute to as many as possible of 
the thirty-six thousand teachers of the State the Peace 
Day Bulletin, which has been prepared by Mrs. Fannie 
Fern Andrews, the secretary of the League, and which 
is to be published in small edition by the United States 
Bureau of Education. The secretary of the P. A. and 
P. S. addressed the Educational Alliance of Pennsyl- 
vania, in Philadelphia, March 28, and the Alliance 
heartily endorsed peace instruction in the public schools. 

In connection with the Home and School League's 
Annual Carnival, to be held in the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy of Music on May 11, the P. A. and P. S. will 
equip a peace booth, present a peace tableau, and dis- 
tribute literature to the thousands of school teachers, 
pupils, and parents who attend the carnivals. 

The second annual Pennsylvania oratorical contest 
has been participated in by students representing seven 
colleges of the State, and the final contest for the selec- 
tion of the prize winners will be held April 12 at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

The secretary of the P. A. and P. S. addressed the 
Delaware Peace Society, at Wilmington, March 22, and 
advised that society to become affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Peace Society. 

What the Peace Organizations 
Are Doing. 

The Council of the Interparliamentary Union, at its 
meeting at Brussels, on the 10th of February, decided 
that the Seventeenth Interparliamentary Conference 
should meet at Geneva the 18th of September, instead 
of in the United States, as was expected when our last 
issue went to press. The Nineteenth International 
Peace Congress is also to meet at Geneva, beginning on 
the 26th of August and continuing for the week. 

Organized anti-militarism in New Zealand is making 
it difficult, if not impossible, for the government to put 
into operation the scheme for universal military train- 
ing. The secretary of the National Peace and Anti- 
Militarist Council, Louis P. Christie, writing from 
Christchurch to the Commonweal, Melbourne, says: 
"The agitation against the act has been so strong that, 
up to the present (12th January), they have been unable 
to enforce the scheme at all. . . . The government 
decided to abandon the scheme until after the elec- 
tion. . . . But the result of the election has been 
far from favorable to the welfare of the scheme. In- 
deed, it was this compulsory training question and the 
gift of the Dreadnought to England that told against 
the government at the ballot-box. Now the government 



is not in a position to do much in the way of enforcing 
anything. "We have, however, a lot of highly paid Eng- 
lish officers, who have been doing nothing but playing 
golf and polo for some months, and it is their intention 
to endeavor to get the scheme going." 

The Commonweal says: 

"The boys, it seems, in Auckland 'struck,' and refused 
to be conscripted. And the government has not had 
recourse to coercive measures. Those who attend will 
be drilled, and those who don't attend are to be visited 
and reasoned with. The National Peace Council is now 
planning a house-to-house campaign against the act, 
and we are very hopeful, says Mr. Christie, of ultimately 
getting the compulsory clauses deleted from the act." 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the French "Associa- 
tion de la Paix par le Droit" was held at Nimes, April 
10 to 13, under the presidency of Prof. Theodore Ruys- 
sen, president of the association. The delegates were 
welcomed by the mayor of the city, and in addition to 
the regular sessions, there were various receptions and 
excursions, which our French coworkers know so well 
how to handle. One of the principal subjects of dis- 
cussion was the question of the reorganization of French 
pacifism so as to co-ordinate better the various societies, 
and thus render peace work in the nation more effective. 
We have not yet received details of the conclusions ar- 
rived at. 

At its first annual meeting, held at the Y. M. C* A. 
building in March, the Washington (D. C.) Peace Soci- 
ety voted to make itself a Branch of the American Peace 
Society. The president is Hon. Willet M. Hays, As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture, and the secretary, F. L. 
Siddons, Esq., of the law firm of Ealston, Siddons & Co. 
The society has nearly one hundred members, and is 
steadily adding to its constituency. 



Brief Peace Notes. 

... In a recent letter to Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Mr. T. Miyaoka, of Tokyo, conveys the information that 
the Japanese government has ratified and promulgated 
twelve of the conventions adopted at the second Hague 
Conference. Two of the conventions, that relative to 
the establishment of an international prize court and 
that prohibiting the throwing of projectiles and explo- 
sives from balloons, the Plenipotentiary of Japan did 
not sign at The Hague. These have, therefore, not 
been proclaimed. The twelve conventions promulgated 
as binding on Japan and the subjects of the Mikado 
were published solely in the Japanese language, in con- 
formity with the uniform practice of the Japanese gov- 
ernment in such cases. 

. . . Dr. Butler, president of Columbia University, 
has made the admirable suggestion that in 1915, when 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition is to take place in San 
Francisco, the third Peace Conference to be held at The 
Hague, and the century of peace between this country 
and Great Britain to be celebrated in many of our cities, 
the Liternational Peace Congress, the Interparlia- 
mentary Union Conference, and the Conference of the 
Institute of International Law should be invited to meet 
in San Francisco. He also urges the calling at San 
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Francisco that year of a great economic congress, with 
departments representing international trade, commerce, 
and finance, and "a congress of the two Americas in 
which the fullest exposition should be given of the civil- 
ization and culture of the Latin-American peoples, with 
a view of advancing the understanding of Latin America 
by North America, and vice versa. There should be a 
great international congress of the Oriental nations and 
their civilization. China and Japan should be invited 
to present their civilization and their interests at the 
hands of their most accomplished representatives, and 
ways and means should be discussed and considered of 
promoting closer and better relations between the United 
States and the Oriental peoples." All this can be done, 
and ought to be done. 

... At the convention of the Federation of Women's 
Clubs, held at Buffalo, N. Y., in March, Mrs. Frank F. 
Williams, in a strong practical address, urged the ap- 
pointment of a committee of the Federation on arbitra- 
tion and peace, and that every woman's club in the city 
of Buffalo should put a peace day on its calendar. Both 
these suggestions were approved. It was also voted to 
urge upon the General Federation at its biennial meet- 
ing in San Francisco, in June, to have a peace address 
on its program. 

... A move for peace between Italy and Turkey has 
been made by the representatives of the powers at 
Rome and Constantinople. The terms given by the 
Italian government to the Foreign Ministers at Bome 
have been rejected by Turkey, whose government re- 
fuses to enter upon any peace negotiations except upon 
the recognized sovereignty of Turkey in Tripoli. The 
bombardment of the Dardanelles by the Italian fleet has 
had no apparent effect, except possibly to make Turkey 
more determined than ever not to relinquish her claims 
to Tripoli. 

. . . The Washington Post of April 27 contains the 
following statement: 

"Two hundred and two claims for pecuniary com- 
pensation of American citizens against Great Britain, 
and ninety-two similar demands of British subjects 
against the United States, are open to arbitration under 
an agreement just reached between the State Depart- 
ment and the British Ambassador. The arrangement 
puts into operation the special agreement of August 18, 
1910, which creates a tribunal to arbitrate the accumu- 
lated claims of many years against both governments. 
The tribunal does not hold a commission to hear any 
claims, however, which do not appear in the schedules 
annexed to the special agreement as specific subjects of 
discussion. The understanding reached between the 
British Ambassador and the State Department limits to 
four months from the present the time in which either 
government may present claims to the other." 
. . . Mrs. Mary A. Garbutt, of Los Angeles, has se- 
cured the endorsement of 30,000 women of California 
for her plan of trying to induce Congress to leave the 
Panama Canal unfortified, and instead to erect at its 
entrance a great statue of Peace. In writing of the 
subject she says : "Women are weary to death of walking 
through 'the valley of the shadow 5 to secure food for 
cannon. . . . The women of America want the 
Panama Canal to stand a monument to the brotherhood 
of man ; we want the ships of all nations to pass through 



it on the business of life, not death; and we want the 
statue there to admonish all men that the great god 
Mars is dead." 

... On April 3 the Senate ratified the international 
wireless telegraph treaty, which had been in its hands 
since December, 1907. The treaty was signed at Ber- 
lin, November 3, 1906, by the leading powers of the 
world. Under the treaty the powers agree to submit 
to uniform regulations governing wireless communica- 
tions between the coast and vessels at sea when operated 
by the governments, and to require private concerns to 
observe the same regulations. An international wire- 
less conference will be held in London this summer, for 
the purpose of modifying the regulations so as to bring 
them up to date. 

. . . The American Society of International Law held 
its sixth annual meeting at Washington, D. C, April 
25-27, in the Pan-American Building. We hope to 
publish in a subsequent issue some of the excellent ad- 
dresses given at this meeting. The banquet at the New 
Willard, with which the proceedings closed; was one of 
the most successful we have ever attended. The speak- 
ing by the Prime Minister of Canada, Congressman 
Sulzer, chairman of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs; Judge Gray, of the United States District 
Court ; Senator Lodge, C. L. Lange, of Brussels, perma- 
nent secretary of the Interparliamentary Union, and 
Mr. Frederick B. Coudert, of New York, who presided, 
was exceptionally fine. 



A SONG OF PEACE. 

Lord, grant us peace o'er all the world. 
Let human passions rage no more, 
But joy-bells ring from shore to shore, 

And blood-stained battle-flags be furled. 

May greed of gold and lust of power 
No longer taint the nation's life; 
May bestiality and strife 

Grow less and less from hour to hour. 

May manhood, passionate for good, 
Rise from the slough of mad desire, 
And nations join in one glad choir 

To sing the song of Brotherhood. 

May all men cry, "Hail to the Dawn !" 
And seek with Love the world to fill ; 
Shaming away the coarser will 

Of those who hold men's souls in pawn. 

Hail to the Dawn ! Where'er the sun 
Sheds warmth and light upon the earth, 
May Love and Brotherhood have birth 

And Peace's victory be won. 

Hail to the Dawn ! Break every sword, 
And let dread cannon boom no more ; 
But chains of peace bind shore to shore, 

And all men live in glad accord. 

Then shall all fettered souls be freed, 
And tyranny no more shall spoil 
The first-fruits of men's straining toil, 

To satisfy unholy greed. 

Hail to the Dawn ! May bonfires blaze 
With gladsome glow on every hill, 
And He who murmured "Peace, be still !" 

Give Peace on earth through endless days. 



W. T. Hawkins. 



Huddersfleld, England. 



